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seems to have been suggested by Vergil's picture, Aen. vi. 
309-12: 

quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo 
lapsa cadunt folia, aut ad terram gurgite ab alto 
quam multae glomerantur aves, ubi frigidus annus 
trans pontum fugat et terris immittit apricis. 
To sum up, the author has set very definite limits to her 
work, and, within those limits, has treated the subject very well 
indeed. Perhaps I can best show my appreciation of the book 
by suggesting one or two slight changes for the second edition. 
P. 76. "Labor omnia mcit" is a lonely misprint, for vincit. 
P. 104. Lodowick Brysket's Pastorall Aeglogue is a 
paraphrase of Bernardo Tasso's first eclogue, Alcippo, as his 
Mourning Muse of Thestylis is a paraphrase of Tasso's Selva nella 
morte del Signer Aluigi da Gonzaga. For details, see Amer. 
Journ. of Philol. xxxv. 192-199. 

P. 225. It is a pretty open secret that the 'parallel lives' 
of Vergil and Tennyson in the Quarterly Review, January, 1901, 
were written by Sir Herbert Warren, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

P. 243. Mention should be made of an excellent translation 
of the Aeneid in blank verse by Charles P. Billson, London, 
1906. 

Wilfred P. Mustard 
The Johns Hopkins University 



IBSEN IN ENGLAND. By Miriam Franc. The Four Seas 
Co. Boston. 1919. 

To outline the history and appraise the depth of Ibsen's 
influence on English letters and the EngUsh Stage was the task 
of which the author has acquitted herself not without literary 
charm. Insofar it is not merely what the Germans would call 
a 'Baustein' (materials) for a future comprehensive history 
of the European drama of the Nineteenth century, but itself 
a valuable — and readable — chapter on that grand theme. 
At the same time it is not ungracious to remark that, however 
well done, the result leaves one with a feeling of dissatisfaction. 
After all, at no time in the world's history was there so organic 
and intimate an interchange in products, intellectual as well as 
material, between the diverse nations of the world as in the 
period to which the War put a full stop. Urban life and urban 
problems had become essentially the same, or variations of the 
same, themes, and incontestably the greatest exponent of the 
'ideas uppermost in the consciousness of the age' was Ibsen. 
To sketch the direct influence of his work on the various 
literatures is but half the task — the easier, by far. There are 
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also the dispersed and reflected rays to reckon with. In other 
words, there is also to be considered the status of the vanguard 
of literary opinion in the republic of letters. Hence — it is not 
invidious to say it — though superficially beyond the bounds set, 
at least an orientating glance might have been taken by the 
author at the state of affairs in contemporary Europe. For 
Germany the studies of Stein and Eller were already available. 

In no country, not even his own, was Ibsen more of a touch- 
stone than in England. Miss Franc unflinchingly lays bare 
the well-nigh hopeless obtuseness, insularity, and Puritanism 
of the English theatre-going public, while admitting at the 
same time that many circumstances in the traditions and opera- 
tion of the English stage were bound to militate against a ready 
appreciation even if his sponsors had made fewer tactical mis- 
takes and enemies. For both aspects of the case her admirable 
chapter on the English Stage and Ibsen should be most instruc- 
tive and helpful to students of the English drama of our days: 
to understand is to pardon greatly, here ! At first blush it might 
seem strange to admit that on the whole Ibsen did not win out — 
his battle may be considered drawn but not won — when we read 
that "in the last thirty years there have appeared some seventy- 
five English editions of Ibsen's plays, some containing a single 
play, some containing twenty-one plays," and reflect that 
practically all the best plays of Jones, Pinero, Galsworthy, 
Shaw are Ibsenesque (as shown in skilful analyses) or, to put the 
case stronger still, are virtually unthinkable without the Nor- 
wegian. But then, as is justly observed, (p. 156), "the English 
reading public can revel in translations from Goethe, Balzac, 
Ibsen, and the Russians, but the English theatrical audience 
does not want to see foreign drama." Indeed, they are worlds 
apart. However that be, one certainly has the impression that 
Ibsen's influence on English dramatic literature, or shall we say 
the closet drama, is fully as great as on German literature, 
and distinctly stronger than on the French stage. In neither 
country was there so distinctly a rise in seriousness of purpose 
over the preceding epoch, relatively speaking. 

The obvious aim of the author of not only stating dry facts 
but to furnish a readable interpretation of them ought never to 
have made for a conspicuous, almost ostentatious, lack of refer- 
ences in a book of this nature. She ought to know, footnotes do 
not necessarily spell pedantry, but furnish the conscientious stu- 
dent with the possibility of 'auditing accounts' or drawing his 
own inferences. Supposing, e.g., I call in question the statement 
(p. 145) that "Galsworthy is influenced by Ibsen through 
Hauptmann," or want to know where and when Wm. Archer 
defended Pinero against a charge of plagiarism? In the same 
sense a list of the "chief books of reference used, and of the news- 
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papers and magazines drawn upon, would have enhanced 
the value of this study. 

To one acquainted with the Scandinavian tongues the 
accuracy manifested in the handling of Norwegian names and 
terms is gratifying. I have noted only one serious error of 
statement: the Laurvik-Morrison translation of Ibsen's letters 
owes its entire critical apparatus (without acknowledgement) 
to the joint editors of the Breve fra Henrik Ibsen, Halvdan Koht 
and Julius Elias. 

Lee M. Hollander 
Madison, Wis. 



BRITISH CRITICISMS OF AMERICAN WRITINGS, 
1783-1815. A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERARY RELATIONSHIPS. 
By William B. Cairns, Madison, 1918, pp. 98, (University 
of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, Number 

What Professor Cairns has attempted to do in the present 
volume is to show "how English and Scottish readers viewed 
American writings" during the first three decades of our national 
independence, and further, to "ascertain what British criticisms 
of American work were so published as to exert an immediate 
influence in America." To this end he first briefly discusses the 
literary conditions prevaiUng in America and in England during 
the period covered; then passes to a consideration of the attitude 
of individual British writers, of the British magazines, and of 
the British public in general toward American books and Ameri- 
can literary and intellectual development; after which he sum- 
marizes and comments on the more significant critical notices 
of American books and authors by British writers of the day, 
taking up first the notices of non-literary writings, than the 
works of Franklin and Paine (who receive a separate chapter by 
reaon of their prominence in the eyes of Brith critics of the day), 
and finally of individual writers of poetry, fiction, and essays. 

Among the most informing and most entertaining chapters 
are those devoted to the attitude of the British poets of the 
time and to the attitude of the periodical press. The British 
poets, though interested one and all in America, wrote but little 
about contemporary American literature, recognizing its com- 
parative insignificance as pure literature; the professional 
reviewers, on the other hand, devoted a good deal of attention 
to American publications, especially those of a political and 
theological, and scientific nature. Important also is the discus- 
sion of the vogue of Franklin and Paine. But perhaps the most 
valuable chapter in the book is that in which Professor Cairns 



